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being the treaty which removes the homeland of Japan from 
the Four-Power Treaty's application. 

The other treaties were acted on rapidly, after the Four- 
Power "key" treaty had been ratified. On March 29, five 
days after action on the "key" treaty, the Naval treaty was 
ratified with scarcely any speeches, other than a formal ex- 
planation by Senator Lodge. Only one vote was cast in the 
negative, that of Senator France, of Maryland. Senator 
Reed, of Missouri, was absent. Senator France, who had op- 
posed the Four-Power Treaty as an alliance that would in- 
volve the United States in war, objected to reducing the 
country's naval forces. On the same day the Senate unani- 
mously ratified the treaty forbidding use of poison gas and 
submarine attacks on merchantmen. 

The next day, March 30, the Senate ratified the Chinese 
customs treaty and the Chinese general treaty. Against the 
former there was one vote, that of Senator King, of Utah, 
and against the latter there was no vote. 



THE REPERCUSSION OF THE WASHING- 
TON CONFERENCE 

When Secretary Hughes' plan for reduction and limitation 
of naval armaments was carried successfully through the 
Conference on the Limitation of Armaments, the world-wide 
desire to cut armies and navies remorselessly was given a 
vitality that is perplexing and worrying governments all 
over the world. From every direction come reports of in- 
sistent campaigns to curtail fighting forces. Sometimes it 
is land forces, sometimes sea forces, sometimes both. 

In this country the proponents of a little army and navy 
threatened to rush President Harding off his feet. He 
wanted the personnel of the navy cut to somewhere between 
80,000 and 90,000, the exact figure to be relative to the full 
needs of the navy after the scrapping program provided in 
the naval treaty is carried out. The present authorized 
personnel is approximately 136,000 men. 

But the enthusiasts for curtailment in Congress, while 
willing to provide in the navy bill a personnel totaling 
86,000 insist that they will provide money for only 65,000; 
and on the army side of the question the advocates of cur- 
tailment say the authorized strength must be cut from 150,- 
000 men to 115,000 at the most, while the President demands 
an army of not less than 130,000. 

CURTAILMENT MEN IN SADDLE 
It is clearly evident that at this time the advocates of 
drastic curtailment of both army and navy are on the ag- 
gressive in Congress, notwithstanding the pleas of the Presi- 
dent and his military and naval advisers that it will not be 
safe to reduce the navy in effectiveness below the ratio pro- 
vided in the naval treaty, and that the country cannot safely 
face the future with an army of less than 130,000 men. 

To the Administration's arguments as to the navy, the 
reply is made that the United States must have courage to 
take chances and lead the way for other nations ; and also 
that, according to Administration spokesmen when the 
treaties were before the Senate, there is no danger of war 
for ten years. And to the Administration's arguments re- 
specting the army, the reply is made that the difference 
between an army of 130,000 and one of 115,000 or less can- 
not possibly mean the difference between security and danger 
for such a nation as this. 



FRIENDS LEAVE THE PRESIDENT 

In the House, the President has won the navy fight with- 
out the support of leaders of his party upon whom he can 
ordinarily depend for aid in any emergency. They were, 
indeed, leaders of the drastic curtailment forces. But in the 
Senate, to which administrations have turned for help often 
when economy movements or other currents carried the 
House beyond control, the Administration still is confronted 
by a large group of Senators of both parties, led by Senator 
Borah who has demonstrated more power in the upper 
branch than any other individual since the inauguration of 
Mr. Harding. 

Across the Pacific, in Japan, there is a more or less similar 
movement under way that seems to be troubling the govern- 
ment. In the February 25 issue of the Japan Times appears 
this account: 

THE FIGHT IN JAPAN 

The Kokuminto must again be given credit for taking 
the initiative in what is considered to be another national 
demand, and one which bears the closest relation to the 
demand for the cutting down of the Japanese army, 
writes a member of the Kokusai staff. This demand is in 
the form of a resolution presented in the House of Repre- 
sentatives and memorializes the government to effect a re- 
form in the system of official appointments so that it may 
be possible for civilians to hold the offices of minister of the 
army and the navy. 

At the present time these officials must be in the national 
defense service and have the privilege of approaching the 
throne on matters pertaining to their departments, without 
first consulting the Prime Minister. According to the Koku- 
minto resolution, the system of limiting these ministers to 
the ranks of admirals and generals is not in accord with 
present-day ideas nor with the conception of a constitutional 
government based upon the principle of popular representa- 
tion. 

Parties Cannot Oppose 

How this resolution will be received by the members of 
the Kenseikai and the Seiyukai remains to be seen, but, in 
the opinion of some of those in a position to know, it is 
almost certain that neither party will oppose it. Mr. Ooka, 
of the Seiyukai, has already expressed before the House his 
objection to the special privilege of the War Minister and 
the head of the Navy Department, already alluded to. It 
was stated afterwards that this was his personal opinion, 
but not that of his party as a whole, much less that of the 
present ministry. 

This denial on the part of the government, it is said, was 
for the purpose of avoiding unnecessary friction between the 
military and civilian officials, but it is patent to students 
of politics, closely following developments since the second 
Saionji cabinet, that it is the consensus of opinion outside 
the military services that civilians should be made eligible 
for the portfolios of war and navy, as in the case of Great 
Britain and other countries. 

Remove Suspicions 

The present limitation, as pointed out by Mr. Ooka, has 
proved to be a cause of suspicion and misrepresentation, 
subjecting Japan to the charge of being militaristic in her 
national policy. To effect this reform would be a task at- 
tended with no little difficulty. It directly concerns the 
constitution and requires the support of the privy council, 
and there is no doubt that the militarists and their support- 
ers would fight to the bitter end to frustrate the proposal. 

The army-reduction scheme is receiving national support 
and that calling for the abolition of the special privileges 
of the national defense ministers is also receiving wide sup- 
port. Some point to the death of Prince Yamagata as mark- 
ing the decline of power of the ultra-militaristic clique and 
as denoting a change in Japan's national administration, so 
as to remove all suspicion and misrepresentation to which 
Japan has been subjected abroad. 
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Right now the universal suffrage issue is occupying the 
popular fancy, but there is no doubt that when the excite- 
ment incidental to this question has died down, the reduc- 
tion of the army and the ministerial issues will be taken up. 

And in Europe there is a clamor for reduction of land 
forces that will not down, despite all the arguments that 
are made by responsible statesmen, based to a large extent 
upon the danger that exists in the Red army of Russia. In 
a recent article in the Baltimore Sun, by H. Wilson Harris, 
of London, is an account of reductions made in the British 
naval budget in consequence of the work of the Washington 
Conference (about $87,000,000 in money and about 30,000 
in men), which is followed by a summary of projected re- 
ductions in land forces. 

Says the article in the Sim: 

TO CUT ARMY AS WELL 

Fortunately, the naval reductions do not stand alone. No 
agreement, of course, was reached at Washington with re- 
gard to land armaments, but the British army is hard at 
work getting smaller on its own account. While Lord Lee 
was presenting his statement of naval reductions the Secre- 
tary of State for War, Sir Laming Worthington-Bvans, was 
putting before Parliament and the public his army schedule 
for the year 1922-1923. The area covered in the schedule is 
the British Empire outside the self-governing dominions and 
India. It includes, for example, the British force on the 
Rhine, such forces as still remain in Mesopotamia and Pales- 
tine, troops in Egypt, troops in Constantinople, the garri- 
sons in such places as Malta and Gibraltar and Cyprus, and 
in addition, of course, the main body of the army on the soil 
of Great Britain. For all these purposes there is to be 
a force in the ensuing year of 152,000 British troops, 10,000 
Colonial and native Indian troops serving outside their own 
countries, and another 47,000, both British and Indian, at 
present serving in the Middle East, but in process of reduc- 
tion almost to the point of disappearance as that area is 
taken over by the air force (which is doing very effective 
police work among the Arabs very cheaply). The total for 
the year, then, for all the purposes I have indicated, is 
215,000, against 341,000 for the past financial year; and 
further reductions are in prospect, as has been said, in the 
Middle East. The British Empire, on that showing, can 
hardly be accused of militarism. It is, moreover, conceiv- 
able, though not probable, that the figures given will be still 
further reduced as a result of coming debates in Parliament. 

Mr. Harris also discusses in the Sun projects for land 
disarmament that are before the League of Nations, and in- 
cidentally the debt of their proponents to the Hughes naval 
plan. He says : 

These proposals, put forward by the British representative 
on the League of Nations' Special Commission on the Re- 
duction of Armaments, Lord Esher, have been worked out 
by a distinguished soldier and a distinguished international 
lawyer in this country. They are based quite frankly on the 
Washington principle that nations must cut down their land 
forces in a definite ratio, just as they cut down their naval 
forces in a definite ratio, as a result of the treaties signed 
in the Continental Memorial Hall. The great difficulties 
that arise in regard to armies, much more than with regard 
to navies, and particularly in empires including a large num- 
ber of semi-civilized peoples, lie in the fact that the size of 
the armies required must depend partly on policy and partly 
on the incalcuable behavior of the population of countries 
like India or Morocco. 

TO LIMIT HOME ARMIES 

It is not, therefore, proposed at the present moment to 
prescribe limits for the garrisons in such countries, but to 
make a beginning by fixing the maximum size for the armies 
stationed permanently in the home countries. Now the 
treaties of Versailles and the rest have done this once for 
all in the case of the ex-enemy countries. Germany, for ex- 



ample, is limited to a standing army of 100,000 and Austria 
to one of 30,000. Those armies are for the purpose, pri- 
marily, of maintaining internal order, security from external 
aggression being conferred in the case of Austria, and very 
shortly it may be hoped in the case of Germany, by member- 
ship of the League of Nations. 

The question is whether a similar but voluntary limitation 
cannot be accepted by all the nations of Europe. Lord 
Esher hopes it can, and at the first meeting of the League 
Disarmament Commission, which he attended as British 
representative (though not as delegate authorized to commit 
the government), he put forward a definite scheme of ratios 
based on a unit of 30,000 men. Under his proposals the 
nations were to be allowed for their home army units and 
totals of men as follows : 

Units. Men. 

France , 6 180,000 

Italy 4 120,000 

Poland 4 120,000 

Great Britain 3 90,000 

and so forth, other nations getting three units each being 
Czecho-Slovakia, Greece, Jugo-Slavia, Holland, and Spain, 
while Belgium, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, and Switzerland 
get two and Portugal only one. 



LLOYD-GEORGE AND POINCARE ON 
TOP, AS GENOA NEARS 

On April 3, one week before the date set for the opening 
of the Genoa Conference, the British House of Commons 
gave Premier Lloyd-George a vote of confidence on his course 
with respect to the conference, and on the same day in the 
French Chamber of Deputies Premier Poincar6 was given a 
vote of confidence on his government's foreign policy in 
generaL 

Lloyd-George's victory, which followed an extended de- 
fense by him of his policies, was more impressive than had 
been expected. The vote was 372 to 94. The potential 
strength of the combined Independent Liberals, Laborites, 
and Die-hard Unionists had been estimated at 150. 

Lloyd-George did even better in the vote on an amend- 
ment to the resolution of confidence. On behalf of the La- 
borites, John Robert Clynes moved approval of an interna- 
tional financial and economic 1 conference, but disapproval of 
the Lloyd-George government as incompetent to represent 
the country. That was beaten by 379 to 84. Three days 
later an effort of the Die-hards to censure the government 
was defeated by 288 to 95. 

POINCARE'S VICTORY 

Poincare's triumph was even larger, considered numer- 
ically. The vote was 484 to 78. It came after a day of 
bitter and wide-ranging debate, which included savage at- 
tacks upon the course of the French delegation to the Wash- 
ington Conference. Such attacks first burst into fury about 
10 days previously, when M. Briand, Premier at the time of 
the Washington Conference, was assailed violently in the 
Chamber. He was accused of having permitted France to 
be treated as a second-rate power at Washington, and also 
of having proposed to Secretary Hughes a Franco-American 
naval alliance against Great Britain. 

The fact that both the British and French premiers were 
given emphatic votes of confidence almost on the eve of the 
Genoa Conference, and that reports long have been current 
that Poincare's purposes are not in harmony with the proj- 
ects that Lloyd-George has been credited with fostering, 



